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schoolyards and grade crossings succes- 
sively are given attention. The possibili- . 
ties of the river as a picturesque asset 
and the economic wisdom of forethought 
are justly emphasized. The report is 
quite copiously illustrated with telling 
photographs showing conditions which 
could well be remedied, as well as those 
inspiring effort. 

__„„. .„„ The Art Association of 

PORTLAND, 

Oregon, in Portland, Oregon, is an 
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body which is doing 
much toward the development of art on 
the Pacific Coast. A year ago it estab- 
lished a school and succeeded in setting 
forth a series of notable exhibitions. The 
school began with forty-five students, but 
by the end of June ninety-eight were en- 
rolled. Among the exhibitions set forth 
was one of unique interest; a collection 
of ninety-four etchings, mezzotints, litho- 
graphs, and color-prints of trees, together 
with a collection of textiles, pottery, and 
glass, showing decorations derived from 
tree forms. Among the other exhibitions 
were a collection of paintings by Her- 
man Dudley Murphy, of Boston; a col- 
lection of photographs, lithographs, and 
posters suitable for the decoration of 
public schools ; the Architectural Club's 
exhibition and an exhibition of artistic 
photography. The attendance at these 
exhibitions amounted to nearly twenty 
thousand. For a permanent collection a 
painting by Childe Hassam, "Afternoon 
Sky; Harney Desert," besides 15,000 
photographs of paintings in the Euro- 
pean Galleries have been purchased. 



PARK MAKING 
IN MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 



The Madison Park and 
Pleasure Drive Associa- 
tion is, as Mr. John 
Nolen has said, a unique 
body. Its thousand members form a 
"voluntary tax association" burdening 
themselves for the public good. During 
the past seventeen years this Association 
has given nearly two hundred and seven- 
ty-three thousand dollars for parks and 
parkways. Last year it secured in an- 
swer to an appeal, made by postal card, 
$4,800 for the continuance of its work — 



and this in a city of but twenty-five, 
thousand. For many years Mr. John M. 
Olin was the president of this organi- 
zation and to him much credit for its 
success is due. Through his efforts a 
nursery has been established and other 
progressive work organized. Gradually 
the Association's scope has broadened 
until it now comprehends tree planting 
along the avenues, creation of school 
gardens and recreation parks and, to an 
extent, general civic improvment. At its 
instance a plan for the development of 
Madison has been secured from Mr. John 
Nolen. There is probably no city in this 
country where the small parks are more 
picturesque or where the citizens them- 
selves, aside from the legislature, have 
done as much toward permanently con- 
serving natural beauty. The reports of 
the Association make good reading and 
are admirably illustrated. 



PROGRESS IN 
DETROIT 



Detroit is to have a new 
art museum some time 
in the near future. A 
large, fine site has recently been secured 
in the heart of the city where the mu- 
seum may permanently stand as a witness 
to the significance and value of the 
visual arts. With the museum will be 
erected a large auditorium seating twen- 
ty-five hundred in which concerts can be 
given as well as the Sunday art lectures 
which have become a prominent feature 
of the museum work. For twelve years 
it has been the custom of the director 
of the Detroit Art Museum, Mr. A. H. 
Griffith, to give a popular lecture on art 
or some kindred subject at the Museum 
every Sunday afternoon, from Novem- 
ber to May, and great success has attend- 
ed his efforts. The audiences, which are 
made up of all classes, are well-behaved, 
intensely interested, and willing to hold 
their seats for an hour in order that 
they may be on hand -at the appointed 
time. There are always more in attend- 
ance than can be accommodated. It is 
also planned to include a School of Fine 
and Applied Arts in the new museum. 
Evening classes in design are also pro- 
jected, especially for the benefit of those 
working in the trades. 



